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A CODE  FOR  CLASSIFIERS— ITS  SCOPE  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS 

By  William  Stetson  Merrill,  Classifier  of  ihe  Newberry  Library,  Chicago 


THE  ONE-TOPIC  BOOK 

The  subject  which  I wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  is  the  question  whether  the  classifi- 
cation of  books  involves,  as  an  art,  any  prin- 
ciples which  may  be  stated  in  general  terms; 
in  other  words,  any  principles  or  rules  appli- 
cable to  the  placing  of  books  under  any  so- 
called  scheme  of  classification.  By  a scheme 
of  classification  we  mean  a grouping  of  the 
various  branches  and  topics  of  human  knowl- 
edge in  such  a way  as  to  exhibit  their  mutual 
relation  and  proper  subordination.  Such 
schemes  of  arrangement  date  from  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  they  are  still  in 
the  making.  They  differ  from  one  another 
in  nearly  every  respect  save  in  their  aim  to 
present  the  field  of  human  knowledge  as  an 
orderly  and  complete  whole.  How,  then,  we 
may  ask,  can  any  code  of  rules  be  drawn  up 
that  will  show  the  classifier  how  to  classify 
in  any  one  of  these  divergent  systems  indiffer- 
ently? This  question  arises  from  an  incom- 
plete conception  of  what  classification  implies. 

Classification  is  both  an  art  and  a science. 
As  a science,  classification  groups  the  subjects 
which  books  treat;  as  an  art,  it  assigns  books 
to  these  groups.  The  question,  “What  is  the 
best  system  of  arranging  books  in  a library?” 
is  not  the  theme  of  our  present  inquiry.  Our 
question  is:  What  characteristics  of  a book 
determine  its  classification ; and  in  case  there 
are  several  such  marks,  how  shall  the  classi- 
fier choose  between  them?  This  twofold  aspect 
of  our  subject  suggests  a division  of  books 
for  purposes  of  classification  into  “one-topic 
books”  and  “two-topic  books.”  The  latter 
term  is  intended  to  cover  not  only  cases  where 
two  topics  are  treated  in  the  same  book,  like 
electricity  and  magnetism,  but  cases  where  the 
topic  treated  has  such  close  relations  with 
several  branches  of  knowledge  that  a decision 
between  two  or  more  places  in  which  a book 
may  well  be  classed  depends  upon  rather  nice 
considerations. 

Every  experienced  classifier  is  guided  by 
some  principles,  whether  he  has  formulated 
them  to  himself  explicitly  and  definitely,  or 
merely  applies  them  by  a sort  of  instinct  of 
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intuition  arising  from  long  practice.  Unless 
a classifier  is  guided  by  some  such  principles, 
he  cannot  preserve  in  his  work  that  consist- 
ency and  uniformity  of  procedure  which  are 
the  best  tests  of  his  competency.  Until  one 
begins  to  record  decisions  made  from  time  to 
time  in  classifying  books,  one  hardly  realizes 
how  much  of  system  there  is  in  the  art.  The 
expert  classifier  at  once  discerns  those  features 
in  a work  which  are  significant  for  his  pur- 
pose; the  beginner  will  see  so  many  features 
that  might  be  significant  that  he  is  at  a loss 
which  to  select;  the  reader  of  books  without 
technical  training  in  library  methods  would 
be  likely,  were  he  asked  to  class  a book,  to 
name  merely  that  feature  of  the  book  which 
interested  him.  Only  the  other  day  a gentle- 
man of  fine  literary  perception  asked  me  if 
he  should  find  works  on  early  printing  in 
Massachusetts  classed  under  history  of  that 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  a librarian  may  be 
equally  vague  as  to  the  plan  of  classification 
used  by  the  large  department  store  in  arrang- 
ing its  goods.  The  manager  of  a music  store 
told  me,  not  long  ago,  that  the  distinction  he 
made  between  sheet  music  and  book  music 
rested  upon  the  amount  of  discount  allowed 
the  customer.  Such  a basis  of  classification 
was  a perfectly  practical  one  for  his  purpose; 
but  who  of  us  would  dream  of  making  a 
similar  distinction? 

But  let  us  cease  skimming  the  surface  of 
our  inquiry  and  dip  into  it.  As  we  are  to 
analyze  the  art  of  classifying  a book,  we  shall 
do  well  to  take  up  in  order  various  modes  of 
classifying  books,  beginning  with  the  simplest, 
based  upon  obvious  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween books,  and  leading  up  to  those  complex 
problems  that  puzzle  even  the  most  compe- 
tent classifier. 

Every  system  of  grouping  books  is  based 
upon  resemblances  or  likeness;  and  these  re- 
semblances may  be  of  various  kinds.  Follow- 
ing Dr.  Richardson,  who  has  enumerated  the 
ordinary  modes  in  which  books  are  or  may 
be  classified,  but  arranging  his  modes  to  suit 
our  immediate  purpose,  we  have  the  following 
features  by  which  books  may  be  grouped:  (i) 
size,  (2)  date,  (3)  language,  (4)  binding, 
(5)  literary  form,  (6)  subject,  (7)  local  treat- 
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ment,  (8)  readers  for  whom  written.  We  will 
consider  what  characteristics  in  each  case  de- 
termine the  classification  of  the  book  by  any 
of  these  modes  and  what  are  the  problems 
peculiar  to  each.  I shall  not  attempt  to  answer 
the  questions  that  may  arise,  save  in  a tenta- 
tive way.  The  purpose  of  these  talks  is  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  a classifier’s  code  to 
you,  and  possibly  to  the  profession  at  large, 
and  thereby  to  call  forth  comment.  I may 
say  that  my  earnest  hope  is  that  when  once 
the  subject  has  awakened  attention,  a com- 
mittee of  the  American  Library  Association 
may  be  named  to  take  steps  toward  compiling 
a code  for  classifiers  based  upon  as  wide  an 
experience  as  that  which  underlies  our  “Cata- 
log Rules.” 

KINDS  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

1.  Size. — The  simplest  mode  of  classifying 
books  is  by  size.  As  a general  arrangement 
for  a public  library,  such  an  arrangement  is 
never  used  nowadays,  save  in  the  case  of 
books  above  the  size  of  octavo.  Folios  and 
sometimes  quartos  are  often,  for  economy  of 
shelf  room,  placed  on  deeper  shelves  by  them- 
selves. Yet  they  are  not  strictly  classed  there. 
Their  location  with  other  books  treating  of 
the  same  subject  is  marked  by  a dummy,  or 
else  by  some  device  in  the  call-number  which 
indicates  the  unusual  size  of  the  book.  The 
only  question  here  for  the  classifier  is  where 
to  draw  the  line.  Shall  the  quartos  be  shelved 
with  the  octavos  or  with  the  folios  ? A deci- 
sion upon  this  point,  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  might 
properly  be  made  a rule. 

2.  Date. — A second  and  usually  a simple 
mode  of  arranging  books  is  by  date.  This, 
again,  is  not  a usual  classification  of  books, 
except  in  the  case  of  (a)  incunabula,  or  books 
printed  before  1500,  and  (b)  scientific  books, 
which  are  in  some  libraries  subarranged  un- 
der topics  in  order  of  date.  The  only  prob- 
lem for  the  classifier  is,  in  the  case  of  incuna- 
bula as  in  the  case  of  size,  where  to  draw  the 
line.  Shall  the  year  1500  be  set  as  the  latest 
date  for  incunabula,  or  shall  books  of  some- 
what later  date,  especially  issues  of  special 
presses,  such  as  the  Aldine  or  Elzevir  presses, 
be  classed  here  rather  than  with  the  subject? 
A ruling  upon  these  points  would  be  of  value 
to  classifiers. 

3.  Language. — In  popular  libraries  it  is  not 
unusual  to  arrange  books  in  foreign  languages 


in  classes  by  themselves,  calling  them  French 
books,  German  books,  and  the  like.  In  refer- 
ence libraries,  especially  those  for  the  use  of 
investigators,  who  are  presumed  to  read  for- 
eign languages  without  difficulty,  books  are 
usually  classed  by  subject,  regardless  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written.  Works 
of  the  imagination  are,  of  course,  classified 
under  the  several  literatures.  But  the  classifier 
who  applies  a rule  of  classing  always  by  sub- 
ject is  sure  to  meet  cases  that  will  make  him 
pause.  Shall  a version  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
or  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  translated 
into  an  obscure  language  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  or  into  an  Italian  or  French  patois, 
be  classed  with  Bible?  This  book  may  be  one 
of  the  few  specimens  of  that  literature  or  dia- 
lect that  are  available  to  scholars  for  philo- 
logical use,  taken  down,  it  may  be,  by  some 
devoted  missionary  from  the  lips  of  his  dusky 
convert.  Even  the  classifier  in  a scholar’s 
library  would  sometimes  be  glad  of  advice  as 
to  where  to  draw  the  line  in  classing  books  in 
foreign  languages. 

4.  Binding. — Fine  specimens  of  binding  may 
properly  be  arranged  together  in  a biblio- 
graphic museum  or  in  an  exhibition  of  library 
treasures.  Should  books  so  bound  be  classed 
by  binding,  or  should  they  only  be  shelved 
together,  their  absence  under  the  subject  be- 
ing supplied  by  a dummy  or  other  device? 
There  seems  to  be  more  reason  for  actually 
classing  extra-fine  bindings  by  themselves,  for 
the  reason  that  these  copies  will  usually  be 
reserved  for  exhibition  purposes  and  will  not 
be  lent  or  used  for  reading. 

5.  Literary  Form. — Classification  by  literary 
form  is  common  enough  in  every  system  of 
classification.  Encyclopedias  are  usually  placed 
with  other  works  of  general  reference  at  the 
beginning  of  the  classification,  while  cyclo- 
pedias of  special  subjects  and  periodicals  cov- 
ering a special  field  are  often,  especially  in 
closely  classified  libraries,  placed  under  the 
subject.  In  the  case  of  periodicals,  the  diffi- 
culties are  (1)  to  determine  what  is  the  scope 
of  the  periodical,  and  (2)  to  decide  whether 
to  class  it  strictly  by  the  subject  or  to  place 
it  with  other  periodicals  of  somewhat  wider 
scope.  The  title,  prospectus,  or  editorial  an- 
nouncement in  a periodical  usually  define  tha 
field  which  is  to  be  covered  by  the  publica- 
tion ; but  articles  outside  of  that  field  are 
sometimes  admitted,  and  the  scope  of  the 
periodical  may  even  change  for  one  reason 
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or  another.  As  periodicals  do  not  “mix”  well 
with  other  books,  the  classifier  is  tempted  to 
group  them  together  whenever  he  can,  but  by 
doing  so  he  sometimes  does  violence  to  his 
principle  of  close  classification.  In  my  own 
experience,  I am  frequently  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do  with  periodicals,  often  ephemeral 
in  their  career,  which  profess  to  deal  with 
specific  subjects.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in 
the  uncertainty  as  to  what  a periodical  is 
going  to  do.  Lack  of  support  and  consequent 
change  of  scope,  elasticity  in  the  interpretation 
of  its  own  program,  changes  of  editor,  and 
other  vicissitudes  are  just  so  many  influences 
that  render  it  unwise  to  follow  the  title  or 
the  promises  of  the  management  too  closely 
in  classification.  The  safer  course,  in  the 
long  run,  is  to  make  provision  for  periodicals 
only  under  the  larger  divisions  of  a classifi- 
cation, such  as  history,  travel,  political  science, 
art,  and  the  like. 

Fiction,  as  a form  of  literature  classed  to- 
gether as  such,  offers  few  problems  to  the 
classifier,  simply  because  the  decision  to  keep 
it  together  is  so  arbitrarily  made.  In  popu- 
lar libraries  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  even 
translations  of  foreign  fiction  classed  with 
English  fiction.  A question  does  arise  where 
to  class  historical  fiction,  but  this  is  usually 
answered  by  the  maker  of  the  classification 
scheme  adopted  by  the  library  or  by  the  spe- 
cial needs  or  ends  of  the  library.  The  only 
point  that  might  properly  be  brought  out  in 
our  code  of  practice  would  be  the  distinction 
between  fiction  and  drama.  Shall  all  litera- 
ture printed  in  dialogue  form  be  treated  as 
drama  ? Some  short  stories,  as  you  know,  like 
Kipling’s  “Story  of  the  Gadsbys,”  have  the 
form  of  drama,  but  can  scarcely  be  called 
such.  The  intent  of  the  author,  whether  to 
write  a play  or  a story,  is  really  all  that  dif- 
ferentiates them  ; and  in  this  case  the  intent 
of  the  author  is  apt  to  be  carefully  concealed. 
Classification  strictly  by  the  dialogue  form  is, 
of  course,  the  easiest  for  the  classifier;  but 
the  reader  may  not  only  think  differently,  but 
may  even  ridicule  that  mode  of  treating  what 
he  deems  a story  pure  and  simple.  But  sup- 
pose a novel  is  dramatized,  as  many  are  in 
these  days.  Shall  we  separate  the  play  from 
the  story?  I see  no  other  way  myself,  and 
let  the  author  catalog  show  the  connection. 

Poetry  is  usually  considered  a literary  form 
that  draws  everjdhing  into  its  net  for  pur- 
poses of  classification.  But  if  by  poetry  we 


mean  verse  or  metrical  style  of  composition 
of  every  kind,  'we  can  scarcely  say  that  all 
poetry  will  be  classed  by  form.  Hymns,  nurs- 
ery rhymes,  campaign  and  war  songs,  librettos 
of  operas,  and  even  local  rhymes  narrating 
historical  events  have  each  so  distinctive  a 
character  that  many  classifiers  will  prefer  to 
class  them  under  the  subject  and  apart  from 
poetry  of  the  imagination.  But  this  question 
falls  more  properly  under  classification  as  a 
science  and  is  for  that  reason  likely  to  be 
answered  by  the  maker  of  the  classification  in 
use  by  the  library. 

6.  Subject. — We  have  now  reached  that  form 
of  classification  which  to  many  of  you  may 
seem  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  name,  the 
grouping  of  books  according  to  the  subject  of 
the  book.  A classification  based  upon  this 
feature  of  a book  is  indeed  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  generally  useful  of  all  forms  of 
arrangement.  Such  a scheme,  properly  car- 
ried out,  seems  on  first  acquaintance  to  pos- 
sess that  finality  which  the  human  mind  is 
ever  craving  for  its  creations  and  never  at- 
taining. It  undoubtedly  best  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  a library,  especially  of  that  portion 
of  it  which  supplies  to  its  readers  information, 
as  distinguished  from  recreation.  The  aim  of 
classification  being,  as  Dr.  Richardson  says, 
to  bring  like  books  together,  the  aim  of  the 
classifier  who  groups  books  by  subject  is  first 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  subject  of  the  book 
he  is  to  class.  The  subject  of  a book  is 
the  answer  to  the  query,  “What  is  this  book 
about?”  Now,  are  there  any  principles  of 
determining  what  a book  is  about?  Let  us  see. 

A book  treats  of  the  rose.  Yet  to  say  that 
this  point  alone  is  enough  to  determine  where 
the  book  is  to  be  classed  is  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  a book  is  not  an  iso- 
lated thing,  considered  in  itself,  but  a thing 
standing  in  a certain  relation  to  something 
else  or  possibly  to  several  other  things.  Mr. 
Brown,  in  his  Subject  Classification,  mentions 
thirteen  relations  or  points  of  view  from  which 
a rose  may  be  considered,  and  upon  its  rela- 
tion will  depend  whether  a book  treating  of 
the  rose  shall  be  classed  in  botany,  in  garden- 
ing, in  painting,  or  in  heraldry,  and  so  on.  By 
reading  the  title  page  and  the  preface,  and 
by  glancing  down  the  table  of  contents,  per- 
haps, too,  by  dipping  into  the  text,  we  deter- 
mine, in  each  case,  how  the  topic,  “rose,”  is 
treated.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  by 
this  procedure  is  just  this:  the  intent  of  the 
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author  in  writing  the  book — his  idea  or  aim. 
By  intent  here,  I do  not  mean  “motive.”  An 
author  may  write  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
money,  for  fame,  or  for  revenge;  that  would 
be  his  motive.  But  by  “intent”  I mean  what 
he  is  writing  about.  It  is  the  author’s  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  his  own  book  that  we  wish 
to  ascertain  first,  for  it  is  that  which  deter- 
mines the  main  subject  of  the  book.  Pope 
says,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  “In  every 
work  regard  the  writer’s  end,”  a sentiment 
which  might  well  be  taken  as  a motto  by  the 
library  classifier.  An  author  occasionally,  to 
be  sure,  calls  his  book,  e.  g.,  a “contribution 
to  history,”  when  it  is  really  a contribution  to 
economics.  It  is  not  this  accidental  opinion 
of  the  author  as  to  the  classification  of  his 
book  that  I mean  we  should  regard;  but  we 
should  seek  for  indications,  in  the  title,  in  the 
preface,  and  in  the  table  of  contents,  of  what 
the  author  really  has  in  mind  to  write  about, 
and  that  is  the  criterion  by  which  to  class  the 
book  under  its  subject. 

Let  us  take  some  examples.  Larned’s  “Study 
of  greatness  in  men”  contains  mostly  bio- 
graphical matter;  yet  the  aim  of  the  author 
is  to  exhibit  how  this  virtue  or  trait  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  as 
such  the  book  treats  of  an  ethical  topic.  Kel- 
ler’s “Homeric  society”  is,  as  the  author  tells 
us,  “a  sociological  study  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.”  It  is  designed  primarily,  therefore, 
to  elucidate  Homer  and  not  to  exhibit  early 
Greek  society.  Simpson’s  “Shakespearian 
punctuation”  looks  like  a treatise  on  printing. 
The  purpose  of  the  author  is,  however,  to  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  the  punctuation  used 
in  the  earliest  texts  of  Shakespeare.  “Modern 
punctuation  is,”  he  says,  “or,  at  any  rate,  at- 
tempts to  be,  logical;  the  earlier  system  was 
mainly  rhythmical.”  Punctuation  in  Shake- 
speare originally  indicated  a certain  aspect  of 
versification,  and  under  that  topic  this  book, 
almost  unique  of  its  kind,  should  by  all  means 
be  placed.  Ferguson’s  “Hellenistic  Athens, 
b.c.  323-86,”  is  intended  to  supply,  as  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  a gap  in  historical  literature. 
By  this  must  be  meant  a gap  in  the  histories 
of  Athens,  not  of  Greece  at  large,  which  latter 
is  amply  covered.  Hence  it  is  local  history. 

Books  on  “Shakespeare’s  England,”  “Boz- 
land,”  and  the  like  are  meant  primarily  to  il- 
lustrate Shakespeare,  Dickens  and  other  au- 
thors, and  should  be  classed  with  literary  his- 
tory and  criticism  of  those  authors,  although 


they  contain  just  so  much  description  of 
places.  Yet  even  here  we  must  distinguish 
between  titles  chosen  to  make  a book  sell  well, 
e.  g.,  Wright’s  “Town  of  Cowper”  [i.  e., 
William  Cowper,  the  poet],  which  is  literary 
and  historical  associations  of  Olney,  England, 
under  which  I have  classed  it. 

One  more  example,  and  I am  done.  “The 
English  Bible  in  the  John  Rylands  Library, 
1525-1640,”  is  a sumptuous  bibliography  of 
Bibles  in  that  collection.  In  the  introduction 
and  notes,  however,  the  competent  editor  has 
given  some  very  valuable  historical  data  about 
the  versions,  which  are  worth  perhaps  as 
much  or  more  than  some  books  devoted  to  the 
history  of  Bible  translations.  Yet  I would 
class  that  in  bibliography,  unless,  of  course, 
my  system  of  classification  should  group  the 
sections,  “bibliography  of  the  Bible”  and  “his- 
tory of  versions,”  together.  Please  do  not 
confuse  a question  of  where  closely  related 
classes  should  be  grouped  with  the  question 
of  how  to  distinguish  between  books  destined 
for  one  or  the  other  of  these  related  classes. 

Such  a close  distinction  as  the  last  may 
lead  some  of  you  to  exclaim,  at  least  men- 
tally : “Why  this  hair-splitting  ? Class  a book 
where  it  will  be  most  useful.  The  only  ques- 
tion that  a classifier  need  consider  is,  Where 
will  this  book  be  most  useful.”  Let  me  hasten 
to  assure  you  that  I quite  share  this  opinion: 
usefulness  is  the  ultimate  test  of  good  classi- 
fication. The  only  question  is,  How  shall  we 
render  a book  most  useful?  I claim  that — 
speaking  generally — we  shall  render  it  of  most 
use  and  value  to  readers  by  placing  it  under 
that  subject  which  the  author  sets  out  to 
treat,  and  does  treat,  after  his  fashion.  In  a 
special  library,  one  devoted  to  but  one  or  to 
a few  branches  of  knowledge,  other  consider- 
ations than  the  one  I mention  undoubtedly  do 
come  in  and  should  come  in.  A sociological 
library  will  place  books  on  ethics  under  soci- 
ology because  of  their  bearing  upon  social 
conditions ; an  historical  library  will  group 
many  books  under  history  of  a country  that 
an  economic  library  will  classify  under  eco- 
nomics. But  note  that  this  procedure  is  not 
a violation  of  our  canon  of  what  constitutes 
the  subject  of  a book,  but  it  is  a grouping 
of  that  subject,  according  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  library.  I contend,  then — and  on  this 
point  alone  I am  inclined  to  dogmatize — that 
the  primary  purpose  of  subject  classification 
is  best  attained  (1)  by  ascertaining  the  intent 
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of  the  author,  so  far  as  possible;  and  (2)  by- 
considering  this  intent  as  defining  the  subject 
by  which  the  book  should  be  classed.  One 
modification  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  besides  the  subject,  should  be  considered 
the  class  of  readers  for  whom  the  book  is 
intended,  if  any  special  class  is  so  intended  by 
the  author.  This  point  will  be  brought  out 
presently. 

Usefulness  is  a term  that  may  be  abused. 
No  one  would  contend  that  a book  should  be 
permanently  classed  under  a topic  which  hap- 
pened to  be  uppermost  in  the  public  mind, 
merely  because  the  book  contained  matter  that 
would  be,  for  the  time  being,  useful  to  read- 
ers on  that'  topic.  A book  on  silver  will  be 
useful  under  politics  during  a political  cam- 
paign in  which  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 is  hotly 
debated;  and  the  popularity  of  the  public  li- 
brary may  wax  or  wane  in  proportion  as  it 
places  together  on  outside  shelves  many  or 
few  books  bearing  upon  this  war-cry  from 
every  point  of  view.  But  after  the  smoke  of 
battle  clears  away  this  book  on  silver  may  be 
called  for  under  tariff  or  mining  or  numis- 
matics, according  as  popular  interest  trends. 
If  the  intent  of  the  author  is  to  furnish  polit- 
ical information,  the  book  belongs  under  poli- 
tics, of  course;  but  if  the  intent  of  the  author 
is  to  furnish  information  about  mining  or 
silver  money,  there  the  book  will  be  of  per- 
manent usefulness.  Now,  anything  may  form 
the  subject  of  a book  if  an  author  chooses  to 
write  about  it.  The  subject  may  be  a ma- 
terial object,  an  animal,  a human  being,  a 
country;  it  may  also  be  an  act,  a thought,  a 
relation,  an  agency,  an  influence.  Obviously, 
the  latter  subjects  are  far  more  evasive  for 
purposes  of  classification  than  the  former. 

Just  at  this  point  is  where  our  canon  of 
subject  classification  shows  its  efficiency:  the 
intent  of  the  author  is  what  we  must  ascer- 
tain, and  then,  no  matter  how  involved  the 
subject  may  be,  we  have  a clew  that  will 
guide  us  through  many  a maze.  One  particu- 
larly perplexing  field  for  the  classifier  is  the 
doctorate  dissertation.  Topics  for  research  in 
this  field  have  been  gleaned  so  carefully  by 
past  candidates  for  the  coveted  doctor’s  de- 
gree that  present-day  candidates  must  fall 
hack,  forsooth,  upon  new  relations,  aspects, 
influences  of  the  old  factors  in  history  and 
literature.  When  we  come  to  consider  the 
■“two-topic  book”  we  shall  see  what  fruitful 
examples  this  field  of  literature  affords  us. 


7.  Local  Treatment.  — The  dilemma  of 
whether  to  class  books,  first,  by  subject,  and, 
secondly,  by  locality,  or  vice  versa,  which'  has 
so  long  puzzled  and  divided  catalogers,  does 
not  present  quite  the  same  problem  to  the 
classifier.  Most  classifications  are  groups  of 
subjects  — history,  travel,  sociology,  politics, 
science,  literature  — with  local  subdivisions. 
Hence  the  distinction  made  in  the  subject 
catalog  between  the  historical  and  political 
sciences,  where  subjects  are  grouped  under 
countries  and  cities,  and  the  natural  sciences 
where  places  are  grouped  under  subjects,  has 
no  place  in  classification.  What  does  present 
difficulty  is,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
question  of  limit — how  closely  shall  the  local 
classification  be  carried  out?  Shall  we  class 
a book  on  the  accounting  system  of  the  United 
States  under  Public  Finance,  United  States? 
Or  shall  we  make  local  subdivisions  under 
topics  of  taxation — accounting,  sinking  fund, 
income  tax,  and  the  like,  and  class  local  works 
there?  Is  a history  of  toleration  in  England 
to  go  under  Toleration  or  under  Church  his- 
tory, England?  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
thoroughgoing  close  classification  by  subjects 
will  always  consider  first  the  subject  of  a 
book,  and  only  secondly  its  local  purview. 
Toleration  is  a perfectly  definite  subject.  If 
we  group  it  with  other  books  on  church  his- 
tory we  bury  it;  although,  of  course,  it  is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  anyone  who  will  look 
through  all  the  books  on  church  history  until 
he  comes  to  those  confined  to  the  history  of 
toleration.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need  not 
subdivide  by  countries  at  all,  but  may  let  all 
books  on  toleration  remain  in  an  alphabet  of 
authors.  If  our  collection  becomes  large,  lo- 
cal subdivision  is  no  more  out  of  place  than 
it  is  under  a broader  subject.  Usually,  the 
incongruity  of  such  cases  appears  only  while 
the  collection  of  books  gathered  at  a particu- 
lar point  is  small. 

Another  question  connected  with  local  treat- 
ment is  whether  a book  shall  be  considered 
general  in  its  scope  unless  it  expressly  states 
in  the  title  that  it  is  not.  Many  books  upon 
sociological  topics  are  based  upon  local  data; 
yet  the  bearing  of  the  book  is  intended  to  be 
general.  Many  works  on  social  conditions, 
labor,  finance,  and  the  like,  are  of  this  kind. 
The  conditions  illustrated  may  all  be  in  Eng- 
land or  all  be  in  the  United  States.  To  search 
a book  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  data  are  only  local  or  not  is  both  time- 
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consuming  and  profitless.  For  what  the  reader 
wants  are  either  facts,  considered  in  a general 
way — whatever  be  their  origin — or  else  local 
conditions  as  such.  The  title  page  may  usually 
be  trusted  to  indicate  which  is  the  intent  of 
the  author  in  this  regard. 

A third  question  connected  with  local  treat- 
ment in  a somewhat  different  way  is  that  of 
classifying  localities,  once  independent,  which 
have  in  later  years  been  incorporated  in  larger 
wholes.  For  example,  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 
and  Leon,  which  afterwards,  with  Castile,  be- 
came the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Is  a history  of 
Aragon  before  the  fifteenth  century  local  his- 
tory, or  is  it  a period  in  the  history  of  Spain? 
Poland  is  another  case.  Our  system  of  classi- 
fication may  decide  that  question  for  us.  If 
it  does  not,  the  general  principle  of  giving 
preference  to  the  specific  over  the  general 
heading  would  lead  us  to  put  the  history  of 
Aragon,  Leon  and  Poland  under  each  country, 
respectively,  and  reserve  the  earlier  period  of 
the  inclusive  countries  only  for  collective 
works. 

A fourth  question  is : Shall  local  events  al- 
ways be  treated  in  a local  way?  For  example, 
a battle  is  a local  event,  but  it  is  also  a link 
in  the  chain  of  events  that  make  up  a war, 
and  a war  is  usually  a national,  not  a local, 
affair.  Hence  we  usually  class  battles,  sieges, 
regimental  histories,  fortifications,  harbor 
works,  and  other  factors  of  national  import, 
under  wars  or  military  art,  or  under  national 
public  works  of  defense  and  commerce,  and 
not  under  the  places  where  they  occur  or  are 
located.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of 
the  part  taken  by  a state  in  the  American 
Civil  War  is  state  history  strictly,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  is  a mere  roster  of  the  state’s  regi- 
ments. In  one  case  the  state  is  the  unit;  in 
regimental  histories,  the  army  corps  is  the 
unit.  Another  example  is  “Sussex  in  the  great 
Civil  War,”  a contribution,  no  doubt,  to  the 
history  of  the  rebellion  in  England,  but  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  part  taken  by  Sussex  in 
these  events.  I should  class  this,  therefore, 
under  Sussex. 

A fifth  question  is:  Shall  descriptions  of  in- 
dividual buildings  be  classed  with  architecture 
or  with  local  description  of  the  towns  or  cities 
where  they  are  situated?  Mr.  Brown,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  “Subject  Classification,” 
makes  an  earnest  plea  to  class  them  under 
travel,  on  the  ground,  as  he  says,  that  interest 
in  local  buildings  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 


historical,  archaeological  and  local,  and  only 
in  the  tenth  case  is  it  architectural.  He  might 
have  added  that  a description  of  a city  is 
largely  a description  of  its  various  buildings ; 
and,  in  fact,  herein  lies  the  reason  for  in- 
cluding general  descriptions  of  buildings  along 
with  general  descriptions  of  places.  A history 
of  Westminster  Abbey  is  not  an  architectural 
work,  and  for  that  reason  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily go  with  other  works  which  are  devoted 
to  the  architectural  description  of  buildings. 
A work  on  Longfellow’s  historic  mansion  in 
Cambridge,  associated,  as  it  is,  with  Washing- 
ton and  the  poet  Longfellow,  is  obviously  his- 
torical, and  not  architectural.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  inconsistency,  therefore,  in 
treating  general  descriptions  of  buildings  like 
general  descriptions  of  cities,  which  are  so 
largely  mere  collections  of  buildings,  and 
classing  such  descriptions  in  travel,  reserving 
only  strictly  architectural  treatises  for  the 
class  Architecture. 

8.  Persons  for  whom  wi'itten. — Lastly,  we 
have  a classification  of  books  according  to  the 
class  of  reader  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 
This  section  will  include  books  of  very  diverse 
character;  it  really  is  not  one  section  at  all, 
but  as  many  sections  as  there  are  classes  of 
readers.  First,  we  have  books  written  for 
children,  which  may,  indeed,  be  classed  by 
subject,  but  are  marked  with  some  symbol  to 
show  that  they  are  juveniles.  Secondly,  we 
have  books  for  the  blind,  printed  in  special 
type,  and  for  obvious  reasons  of  no  use  to 
any  readers  but  the  blind  and  those  interested 
in  them.  Thirdly,  we  have  books  written  on 
special  subjects  in  a special  way,  adapting 
them  for  the  use  of  certain  people  or  for  pro- 
fessional students : e.  g.,  “Mathematics  for 
electricians,”  “Journalism  for  women.”  Here 
the  intent  of  the  author  is  clearly  defined  by 
the  use  to  which  he  expects  his  work  to  be 
put,  and  as  such  the  subject  must  be  grouped 
by  that  intent. 

Mathematics  for  electricians  goes,  without 
question,  under  electric  arts  (or  electricity), 
and  not  under  mathematics;  its  form,  extent 
and  application  are  all  determined  by  the  uses 
which  are  to  be  made  of  the  book,  and  the 
mathematician  has  no  claim  upon  it,  nor  has 
he  any  special  interest  in  such  a book. 

So  a writer  upon  journalism  for  women  has 
in  mind  the  woman  writer,  her  needs,  her 
opportunities  or  her  limitations ; thence  the 
subject  of  the  book  is  not  journalism,  but 
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woman  pursuing  journalism  as  a vocation,  and 
as  such  it  belongs  under  Woman.  “Manual  of 
wireless  telegraphy  for  naval  statisticians'’  is  a 
title  combining  three  topics,  namely,  (i)  teleg- 
raphy, (2)  naval  art,  and  (3)  statistics.  But 
as  telegraphy  and  statistics  are  treated  only 
for  their  bearings  upon  naval  art,  the  book 
should  be  classed  under  naval  art,  or  a sub- 
division of  it. 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  those  diffi- 
cult problems  that  arise  when  a book  seems 
to  fit  equally  well  in  either  of  two  places  in 
the  classification,  and  yet  must  be  placed,  for 
physical  reasons,  in  only  one. 

THE  TWO-TOPIC  BOOK 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  into  the  scope 
and  problems  of  a code  for  classifiers,  we  have 
found:  (1)  The  art  of  assigning  a book  to  its 
proper  place  in  a scheme  of  classification  is 
distinguished  from  the  science  of  drawing  up 
a scheme  of  human  knowledge ; (2)  in  apply- 
ing this  art  to  classifying  books  according  to 
such  a scheme,  there  are  principles  which  de- 
termine our  judgment  in  each  case  and  enable 
the  classifier  to  maintain  a certain  consistency 
in  his  work;  (3)  these  principles,  as  applied 
to  a classification  by  date,  by  language,  or  by 
local  treatment,  relate  to  the  limits  of  the 
class  and  are  based  largely  upon  the  results 
of  practical  experience;  in  other  words,  are 
based  upon  usefulness. 

In  classification  by  subject,  which  in  com- 
prehensiveness and  importance  far  outranks 
any  other  form  of  classification,  the  principle 
which  should  determine  the  assignment  of  a 
book  to  its  proper  class  is  not  some  feature 
of  the  book  that  is  supposed  to  make  it  espe- 
cially useful  somewhere,  but  that  characteris- 
tic which  expresses  what  it  is  about;  and  this 
characteristic  we  found  to  be  that  imparted 
to  the  book  by  the  author:  what  he  means  to 
write  about,  that  is  the  main  subject  of  the 
book.  To  this  should  be  added  the  corollary 
that  the  class  of  reader  for  whom  the  book 
is  intended  must  be  considered  in  determining 
the  classification. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  books  having 
one  subject.  We  will  now  consider  how  we 
shall  treat  books  (1)  that  cover  two  subjects, 
or  (2)  have  as  their  subject  some  topic  of  a 
complex  nature  or  having  manifold  relations 
with  other  topics.  The  difficulty  in  the  first 
part  of  our  inquiry  was  to  find  the  significant 
feature  of  a book  for  purposes  of  classifica- 


uon;  the  difficulty  in  the  second  part  of  our 
inquiry  will  be  to  choose  between  two  or 
more  features  of  a book  which  appear  equally 
significant  for  purposes  of  classification.  Books 
of  this  character  may  be  called  either  “two- 
topic  books”  or  “two-face  books,”  according 
as  they  cover  two  topics,  or,  Janus-like,  face 
two  ways,  so  far  as  their  affinity  for  more  than 
one  class  is  concerned. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

1.  Compound  Titles. — A book  may  treat  of 
two  coordinate  topics,  like  electricity  and 
magnetism,  which  are  included  in  one  book 
merely  for  convenience.  They  are  not  repre- 
sented as  uniting  to  form  something  else  or 
as  acting  upon  each  other  in  any  way.  Yet 
the  book  must  stand  under  one  or  the  other 
topic;  it  cannot  stand  under  both  for  obvious 
reasons.  Now,  we  may  class  such  a book 
either  (1)  under  the  first-named  topic,  or  (2) 
under  the  topic  which  occupies  the  more  pages, 
or  (3)  under  some  third  topic  which  covers 
them  both,  like  physics.  The  first  rule  is  es- 
sentially arbitrary,  the  second  is  mechanical, 
the  third  is  scientific  and  in  accord  with  the 
nature  of  classification.  Personally,  I prefer 
the  third  rule,  if  it  is  applicable  to  the  case 
in  hand.  If  it  is  not  applicable,  the  topic 
receiving  the  fuller  treatment  should  prevail. 
You  will  observe  that  I say  nothing  about 
convenience  in  finding  the  book  by  title.  Such 
a principle,  which  is  fully  justified  in  the  case 
of  entering  joint  authors,  has  no  place  in 
classification.  The  author  catalog  guides  the 
reader  to  the  book;  the  subject  catalog  guides 
him  to  its  contents. 

The  subject  of  a book  may  be  the  relation 
of  something  to  something  else;  or  it  may 
deal  with  the  action  of  one  thing  upon  an- 
other. This  relation  may  be  stated  or  it  may 
be  only  implied.  A title  may  read:  “Influence 
of  German  literature  upon  English  literature,” 
“Influence  of  the  climate  of  California  upon 
its  literature,”  “Anglomania  and  the  English 
influence  upon  Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century.” 
Here  we  are  told  of  the  relation.  But  if  the 
title  reads,  “Evolution  and  the  fall  of  man,” 
or  “Laurence  Sterne  in  Germany,”  we  do  not 
know  without  inspection  of  the  book  which 
factor  acted  upon  the  other,  or  even  that  there 
was  any  influence  exerted  at  all.  Yet  in  many 
cases  of  titles  formed  of  two  substantives  or 
phrases  joined  by  “and,”  the  two  topics  are 
not  coordinate,  like  electricity  and  magnetism 
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treated  in  one  book;  but  the  purpose  of  the 
book  is  to  describe  how  one  thing  has  affected 
another. 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  examples  given 
above,  “Evolution  and  the  fall  of  man.”  By 
this  I understand  the  influence  or  the  effect 
which  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  produced 
upon  people’s  idea  of  the  fall  of  man.  The 
doctrine  of  evolution  has  undergone  no 
change,  but  our  ideas  of  the  fall  have,  so  we 
are  to  infer.  Now,  what  is  the  information 
here  conveyed?  It  is  a description  of  certain 
changes,  and  those  changes  have  taken  place, 
not  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  but  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall  as  ordinarily  interpreted. 
The  pith  of  the  book  is,  then,  the  fall  of  man, 
and  in  this  case  this  topic  should  determine 
the  classification  of  the  book.  Other  exam- 
ples of  a similar  kind  are,  “Geography  and 
history,”  books  upon  this  topic  usually  show- 
ing how  geography  has  affected  the  course  of 
history,  or  how  geography  should  be  consid- 
ered in  the  study  of  history;  “Music  and 
morals,”  which  may,  indeed,  be  merely  fanci- 
ful, or  it  may  treat  of  the  refining  influence 
of  music  upon  morals. 

Reverting  now  to  the  cases  where  the  re- 
lationship of  the  two  parts  of  a compound 
title  is  stated,  let  us  analyze  the  situation.  A 
book  treats,  we  will  say,  of  the  influence  of 
German  literature  upon  English  literature. 
Shall  we  class  it  under  the  first  or  under  the 
second  literature?  Classed  under  German  lit- 
erature, it  tells  something  of  the  effect  of  that 
literature  abroad;  classed  under  English  liter- 
ature, the  book  describes  the  changes  wrought 
in  that  literature  or  the  effect  produced  upon 
English  literature  by  German  literature.  Which 
is  the  more  important  for  us  to  know?  Evi- 
dently the  latter;  for  German  literature  is  not 
changed  by  acting  upon  its  neighbor,  and 
hence  the  history  of  its  external  action  is  ac- 
cidental, as  it  were;  whereas  English  litera- 
ture shows  the  traces  of  foreign  influence 
upon  it,  perhaps  in  its  form  or  its  choice  of 
topics.  We  have  here,  then,  a bit  of  literary 
history  essential  to  the  student  of  English 
literature. 

Take  a more  conclusive  case : effect  of  old 
Norse  literature  upon  English  literature.  Sure- 
ly the  value  of  such  a book  to  a student  of 
old  Norse  is  negligible,  but  to  the  student  of 
English  it  is  very  great.  But  if  we  have  to 
deal  with  a book  showing  the  effect,  e.  g.,  of 


Laurence  Sterne  upon  German  literature,  we 
meet  another  element,  namely,  person  versus 
thing.  This  aspect  of  the  matter  will  better 
be  discussed  presently  under  another  heading. 
If  the  analysis  we  have  reached  is  correct, 
the  rule  for  compound  titles  will  be  this:  (a) 
When  two  unrelated  topics  are  treated  in  the 
same  book,  class  under  the  one  which  re- 
ceives the  fuller  treatment,  unless  there  be 
some  inclusive  subject  which  includes  both 
topics  ; (b)  when  a book  treats  of  the  influ- 
ence of  one  thing  upon  another,  class  under 
the  thing  acted  upon  or  affected  by  the  other. 

Shall  we  class  a book  on  “feminine  influ- 
ence on  the  poets”  under  poetry  by  the  pre- 
ceding rule,  or  shall  we  put  it  under  woman, 
perhaps  as  a special  topic,  in  case  the  system 
of  classification  used  by  us  brings  together 
under  woman  all  her  various  activities  and 
the  subjects  associated  with  her?  Evidently 
the  poets  are  the  ones  affected.  How  could 
they  help  being  so ! But,  bantering  aside,  our 
rule  will  not  be  violated  in  either  case,  be- 
cause the  place  of  this  topic  in  a classification 
is  indifferent  to  us,  so  far  as  our  code  is  con- 
cerned. 

A peculiar  case  is  a thesis  that  recently  ap- 
peared on  “Themes  from  St.  John’s  Gospel 
in  early  Roman  catacomb  painting.”  Here  we 
have,  as  possible  topics  of  classification,  St. 
John’s  Gospel,  painting,  and  catacombs,  not  to 
mention  a possible  bearing  upon  controversial 
theology.  Barring  out  the  last-named  topic, 
the  subject  really  described  is  painting  in  the 
catacombs. 

A case  that  may  possibly  be  considered  un- 
der the  present  rule  is  that  of  wars  of  inva- 
sion. Cutter  says,  “Class  a war  of  invasion 
under  the  country  invaded.”  This  seems  a 
good  precept,  which  is  entirely  borne  out  by 
the  principle  under  discussion.  The  country 
invaded  is  the  one  affected  most  by  the  war; 
if  the  enemy  conquer  her,  she  loses  her  in- 
dependence or  pays  an  indemnity — both  in- 
ternal changes  of  profound  significance  to  her 
history.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  repels  the 
invader,  she  is  still  the  one  affected,  for,  pre- 
sumably, the  invading  power  was  fairly  well 
prepared  before  he  declared  war  and  will 
suffer  little  internal  derangement  by  his  de- 
feat. Even  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napo- 
leon, which  proved  so  disastrous  to  himself, 
had  less  effect  on  France  as  a country  than  it 
did  upon  Russia.  The  history  of  Russia  is, 
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therefore,  the  appropriate  place  for  this  in- 
vasion. 

2.  Biography. — Shall  we  class  individual  bi- 
ography together,  or  shall  we  distribute  it 
throughout  the  classification  under  those  topics 
or  events  with  which  the  person  was  most 
closely  identified?  This  is  a problem  that  has 
proven  so  insistent  for  solution  that  the 
makers  of  systems  have  made  some  provision 
for  it.  None  of  the  four  best-known  systems 
— Dewey,  Cutter,  Library  of  Congress,  or 
Brown — scatter  ail  individual  biography  by 
subject.  Cutter’s  compromise  is  to  place  lives 
of  artists  with  art  on  account  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  an  artist’s  work  often  included;  bib- 
lical characters  with  Bible ; kings  and  queens 
regnant  under  history  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  a line  between  the  life  of  a 
ruler  and  a history  of  his  reign ; popes  under 
the  papacy;  printers  under  printing.  Evident- 
ly the  principle  underlying  all  these  cases  is 
that  the  actor  is  identified  with  the  subject. 
In  the  case  of  clergymen,  this  identification 
is  not  always  so  entire,  because  a clergyman 
is  often  eminent  in  literature  or  otherwise. 
In  the  case  of  military  men,  their  career  is 
seldom  limited  by  a single  war,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  long  enough  to  cover 
the  military  history  of  their  country.  If  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made  between  individual 
lives  that  go  with  the  subject  and  those  that 
do  not,  I believe  Cutter’s  is  a wise  line  of 
demarcation.  The  case  of  kings  is  peculiarly 
embarrassing.  For  if  we  class  all  under  bi- 
ography, we  leave  empty  many  sections  of 
history  covering  individual  reigns;  while  if 
we  put  all  lives  of  kings  in  history,  we  leave 
out  some  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in 
the  world's  biography.  A similar  situation  is 
true  of  most  memoirs  of  public  characters. 

Another  kind  of  biography  are  diaries  kept 
during  a war,  personal  narratives  of  events 
and  even  travels.  These  are,  as  a rule,  classed 
by  the  subject,  because  the  personality  of  the 
writer  is  usually  of  less  interest  than  the 
events  narrated.  This  classification  is  also 
borne  out  by  our  canon  of  the  intent  of  the 
author,  which  usually  is  to  tell  what  happened 
or  to  describe  what  he  saw,  and  not  to  tell 
what  he  did.  Or  if  his  personal  actions  do 
enter  in  as  an  important  factor,  they  are  large- 
ly illustrative  of  the  subject.  Yet  when  the 
narrator  is  a person  of  great  prominence,  the 
choice  between  biography  and  the  subject  is 


a delicate  one.  Should  the  personal  diary, 
kept  during  a war  by  a general,  be  classed 
in  biography,  while  the  personal  diary  kept  by 
a private  be  classed  in  history?  Is  the  jour- 
ney of  General  Grant  around  the  world  a 
biography  or  a book  of  travel?  The  decision 
rests,  it  seems  to  me,  upon  what  the  book  is 
about.  If  the  narrator  is  a man  of  such 
prominence  that  he  is  the  real  subject  of  the 
book,  then  that  fact  in  itself  determines  the 
classification  of  the  book.  The  classifier  must, 
however,  be  left  in  each  case  to  decide  upon 
the  narrator’s  prominence. 

Another  class  of  biographies  is  that  treating 
of  a person  who  is  made  the  center  of  a 
group,  such  as  “Lincoln  and  his  cabinet,” 
“Grant  and  his  generals.”  Here  the  point  is 
to  determine  whether  the  persons  forming  the 
group  are  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  certain  phases  in  the  character 
of  the  principal,  or  are  each  the  subject  of  a 
separate  sketch.  In  the  latter  case  the  book 
is,  of  course,  collective  biography ; in  the 
former  case,  I should  class  with  the  life  of 
the  central  personage.  Again,  a book  may 
treat  of  the  action  of  a certain  character  in 
a certain  event  or  chain  of  events,  e.  g.,  “Car- 
dinal Louis  Aleman  and  the  end  of  the  great 
schism.”  The  point  to  determine  is  what  is 
the  intent  of  the  author;  is  he  writing  a life 
of  Cardinal  Aleman,  or  is  he  relating  the 
history  of  the  great  schism,  so  far  as  it  was 
influenced  by  Cardinal  Aleman?  We  are 
brought  here  face  to  face  with  a principle 
that  deserves  separate  treatment,  the  principle, 
namely,  of  the  precedence  to  be  given  in  class- 
ification to  persons  over  events  or  things. 

3.  Person  vs.  Thing. — Man  is  a rational  be- 
ing, formed  by  the  substantial  union  of  body 
and  soul.  He  thus  unites  within  his  own 
nature  matter  and  spirit.  He  is  superior  to 
matter  and  acts  upon  it  by  his  will.  While 
he  is  occasionally  the  sport  of  natural  forces, 
he  is  essentially  superior  to  them,  and  to  some 
extent  controls  them.  He  at  least  combines 
them  and  makes  them  the  instruments  of  his 
will  to  produce  certain  effects.  Man  is  thus 
the  unifying  agency  in  human  events  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  course  of  nature.  For 
that  reason  he  has  an  interest  to  us  that  al- 
ways outweighs  in  importance  that  felt  for  the 
matter  with  which  he  deals  and  the  effects 
which  he  brings  about.  For  that  reason,  when 
in  classification  a person  figures  in  connection 
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with  a material  object  or  an  event,  the  per- 
son is  to  be  given  the  precedence;  his  action 
and  his  share  in  events  are  factors  that  out- 
weigh in  importance  and  in  interest  their 
environment.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon 
the  questions  that  we  are  discussing  is  just 
this : that  whereas,  under  section  i,  we  for- 
mulated a rule  that  the  book  treating  of  the 
action  of  one  thing  upon  another  should  be 
classed  under  the  thing  affected,  now  we  must 
modify  that  rule,  if  I am  right,  and  add  an 
exception,  namely:  wherever  a person  is  con- 
cerned, class  under  the  person  in  preference 
to  the  thing. 

Take  the  title  last  cited,  “Cardinal  Aleman 
and  the  end  of  the  great  schism.”  I should 
in  any  case  put  this  book  under  Aleman.  Or 
a work  on  “Laurence  Sterne  in  Germany,” 
meaning  the  effect  of  Sterne  upon  German 
literature,  I should  class  with  Sterne’s  life 
or  with  his  works,  and  not  in  German  literary 
history.  Other  titles  of  biographic  works  deal- 
ing with  men  and  topics  are : “Alexander 
Hamilton  and  the  making  of  the  Constitution,” 
“Mme.  Currie  and  the  discovery  of  radium,” 
“Influence  of  David  Hume  upon  the  course 
of  Scottish  philosophy.”  I should  put  all  of 
these  under  the  biography  of  the  persons 
named.* 

But  a work  that  treats  not  of  a man  and  a 
thing,  but  of  a man’s  philosophy  or  of  his 
theories,  or  what  not,  is  quite  different.  A 
synthesis  of  Spencer’s  philosophy  has  primar- 
ily nothing  to  do  with  Spencer  as  a man,  and 
hence  goes  with  its  proper  subject  in  phil- 
osophy. Otherwise  we  should  run  into  ab- 
surdities as,  e.  g.,  classing  the  whole  contro- 
versy over  evolution  under  the  biography  of 
Darwin,  because,  in  one  stage  of  the  theory, 
at  least,  it  was  his  idea. 

Another  phase  of  this  question  of  individ- 
uals is  where  two  persons  are  concerned, 
either  in  controversy  or  about  some  common 
cause.  For  example,  the  controversy  between 
Bossuet  and  Fenelon  regarding  quietism;  or 
a civil  trial  between  two  parties  at  suit:  or  a 
personal  quarrel.  If  the  cause  of  the  con- 
troversy is  a matter  that  has  place  in  the 


* Even  if  all  the  biographies  of  the  persons  named 
were  placed  under  the  respective  subjects  the  state- 
ment in  the  text  would  still  hold  good,  for  the  reason 
that  books  of  a biographic  character  would  hardly  be 
mixed  in  one  alphabet  with  technical  or  systematic 
treatises  on  the  subject. 


classification,  as  the  topic  quietism,  the  book 
will  be  placed  under  that  subject,  the  ground 
being  that  the  topic  concerns  both  persons 
equally,  and  hence  assumes  an  importance  in 
itself  that  outweighs  any  interest  that  either 
of  the  two  persons  can  by  himself  have.  The 
story  of  the  quarrel  between  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  Aaron  Burr  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
entirely  personal,  and,  in  a way,  is  analogous 
to  a criminal  trial,  where  the  person  accused 
is  generally  taken  as  the  subject  of  the  trial. 
In  the  case  of  Hamilton  and  Burr,  the  per- 
son challenged,  in  this  case  Hamilton,  is  the 
subject  of  the  quarrel.  You  will  notice  here, 
as  in  a former  case,  I disregard  altogether 
the  order  of  names  on  the  title  page.  If  the 
title  should  read,  “Quarrel  between  Aaron 
Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton,”  I should  still 
place  it  under  Hamilton. 

Lastly,  we  have  works  dealing  with  the  in- 
fluence of  one  man  upon  another,  e.  g.,  “In- 
debtedness of  Shakespeare  to  Boccaccio,” 
“Dante  and  Virgil.”  Here  our  rule  of  class- 
ing under  the  thing  affected  is  applicable  to 
the  person  affected,  because  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  preference  to  be  given  to  a person 
over  a thing.  Shakespeare’s  writings  are 
what  was  affected,  not  Boccaccio’s ; so  of 
Dante. 

4.  Diplomatic  Correspondence. — This  kind  of 
publication  seems  to  be  equally  weighted  at 
each  end,  so  to  speak.  The  documents  to  be 
found  in  the  official  correspondence  of  an  am- 
bassador with  his  government  usually  concern 
intimately  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  which 
he,  as  its  representative,  is  accredited;  on  the 
other  hand,  his  purpose  in  communicating 
these  facts  is  to  guide  his  own  government 
in  foreign  relations.  How  shall  we  decide 
under  which  country  to  classify  the  book? 
Let  us  apply  our  canon  of  subject  classifica- 
tion: what  is  the  intent  of  the  author?  In 
this  case,  the  real  author  of  the  book  is  the 
official  or  the  government  issuing  the  dis- 
patches or  compiling  the  documents  for  public 
information.  As  official  diplomatic  docu- 
ments, they  would  hardly  be  issued  at  all  un- 
less they  concerned  primarily  the  policy  or  the 
actions  of  the  government  issuing  them.  To 
proclaim  officially  the  policy  of  another  coun- 
try through  such  a medium  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  improper.  Hence  we  may  take 
the  intent  of  the  publication  to  be  to  exhibit 
the  foreign  policy  or  to  justify  the  action  of 
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the  country  issuing  it,  and  under  that  country 
it  should  be  classed.  Such  light  as  it  may 
throw  upon  the  policy  of  the  other  country 
concerned  is  merely  incidental.  We  may  be 
confronted,  it  is  true,  with  two  accounts  of 
the  same  events.  The  French  Foreign  Office, 
for  example,  may  issue  a series  of  diplomatic 
documents  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war;  and  the  German  For- 
eign Office  may  issue  a similar  series.  In  this 
case  we  must  either  be  content  to  separate 
them  by  countries  or  else  class  them  as  com- 
mon material  dealing  with  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  which,  as  a war  of  invasion,  will  be 
classed  under  France. 

Different  entirely  from  official  diplomatic 
correspondence  are  the  gossipy  diaries,  letters 
and  narratives  of  ambassadors  and  others,  who 
write  unofficially  of  events  occurring  under 
their  observation.  Such  books  will  be  classed 
strictly  by  the  subject  matter. 

5.  Genealogy . — A work,  entitled  “Defence 
of  the  Scottish  regalia,  1651-52,”  which  came 
to  my  hands  not  long  ago,  dealt  with  the  part 
taken  by  the  family  of  Ogilvie,  of  Barras,  in 
preserving  the  crown  plate  of  Scotland  during 
those  troublous  times  of  Scotland’s  history. 
Is  this  political  history  or  family  history? 
The  canon  which  I should  apply  here  would 
be  that  governing  the  classification  of  works 
dealing  with  persons.  The  Ogilvies  were  the 
persons  concerned;  the  crown  plate  was  the 
thing;  Scotland  was  the  scene  of  action.  First 
in  importance,  not  alone  by  our  canon,  but 
first,  undoubtedly,  in  intent  of  the  author,  are 
the  persons  here  written  about,  and  as  a con- 
tribution to  family  history,  I should  place  this 
work  in  genealogy  of  the  Ogilvies.  Local  his- 
tories are  often  full  of  genealogical  data.  But 
if  the  purpose  of  the  author  is  plainly  to  write 
a history  of  the  town,  this  may  be  taken  as 
determining  the  classification  of  the  book,  and 
we  must  leave  to  the  cataloger  to  bring  out 
the  genealogy. 

Shall  we  put  a history  of  the  Brontes  in 
genealogy  or  in  literary  history  on  account  of 
the  eminence  of  the  most  famous  member  of 
that  family?  I should  say:  Class  in  geneal- 
ogy works  whose  primary  intent  and  interest 
are  the  family,  as  such,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  literary  interest  connected  with  certain 
members  of  the  family.  If,  however,  the  book 
makes  no  pretense  of  treating  the  whole  fam- 
ily or  of  tracing  it  through  several  genera- 


tions, but  is  intended  to  give  the  lives  of 
several  literary  members  of  the  family,  litera- 
ture is  plainly  its  proper  location. 

Genealogy  vs.  Religion  might  be  used  as  a 
somewhat  bizarre  caption  for  a type  of  book 
dealing  with  the  family  history  of  persons  all 
belonging  to  the  same  religious  body.  A 
prominent  example  that  will  occur  to  some 
of  you  are  registers  of  birth,  marriage  and 
death  issued  by  the  various  Huguenot  socie- 
ties. The  history  of  Huguenots  has  a place 
in  most  classification  under  religious  history; 
but  the  publications  mentioned  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  precisely  similar  to  regis- 
ters of  other  families.  In  subject  matter, 
therefore,  they  are  genealogical.  Yet  the  data 
here  gathered  together  have  a significance  for 
both  compiler  and  user  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  the  classifier,  and  the  best  solution 
would  seem  to  be:  (1)  class  collective  geneal- 
ogy of  Huguenots  as  a special  topic  under 
genealogy,  (2)  class  local  genealogy  of  Hu- 
guenots with  other  local  works  of  the  same 
kind.  Wherever  any  considerable  number  of 
persons  of  the  same  religion  have  settled  in 
a place,  especially  in  Colonial  times,  their 
presence  there  may  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  reader  through  the  subject  catalog. 
Their  association  with  the  place  as  settlers  is 
likely  to  be  of  more  importance  to  the  geneal- 
ogist than  their  religious  affiliation ; hence  we 
should  treat  their  family  registers  locally. 

6.  Series. — The  best  disposition  of  series  is 
an  open  question,  and  yet  it  seems  worth 
while  to  seek  some  principles  whereby  con- 
sistency may  be  attained  without  relying  upon 
arbitrary  methods  of  procedure.  Series  are 
of  several  kinds.  They  may  be:  (1)  works 
covering  a certain  period  of  literature,  like 
the  early  English  Text  Society,  or  various 
German  mediaeval  collections;  (2)  works  upon 
one  subject,  e.  g.,  reprints  of  economic  tracts, 
or  the  “Theological  translation  fund”;  (3) 
rare  or  curious  books,  like  the  “Bibliotheca 
curiosa”;  (4)  documents  and  the  like  dealing 
with  the  history  of  a country  or  with  one 
period  of  it,  like  “Chronicles  and  memorials 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland”;  (5)  works 
written  by  writers  of  a special  school  or  liter- 
ary tendency,  e.  g.,  “Plays  for  an  Irish  the- 
atre”; (6)  works  of  merely  the  same  form, 
like  “American  statesmen,”  or  “Story  of  the 
nations”;  or  (7)  publishers’  series,  made  up 
of  original  works  or  of  reprints,  remotely  or 
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in  no  way  germane  to  each  other  and  merely 
issued  in  uniform  binding.  The  point  to  be 
determined,  if  a distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  series,  is  this : Have  some  series  a 
significance  as  series  which  others  have  not? 
If  they  have,  it  is  evident  that  this  significance 
may  well  be  made  the  ground  upon  which  we 
may  classify  the  series  as  a whole.  Moreover, 
if  separating  the  works  of  a series  by  subject 
destroys  a practical  usefulness  which  the  series 
as  a whole  is  intended  to  fulfil,  then  by  sepa- 
rating the  series  we  are  sacrificing  the  prime 
intent  of  the  maker  of  the  series  and  depriv- 
ing our  classification  of  what  is  practically 
a comprehensive  work  composed  of  many 
parts. 

Reverting  to  the  various  kinds  of  series  just 
mentioned,  I should  say:  (i)  Class  by  series 
works  covering  a certain  period  of  literature 
which  has  a certain  distinction  from  other 
periods,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  early  Eng- 
lish period  of  English  literature.  So  we  keep 
together  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  but 
scatter  “British  poets.”  (2)  Class  by  series 
works  covering  a specific  field,  but  not  those 
covering  a generic  lield.  Economic  tracts  is 
fairly  specific,  theology  is  too  broad  to  be 
significant.  (3)  Rare  and  curious  books  are 
not  significant  as  such ; so  scatter  them,  un- 
less, indeed,  we  wish  to  bind  several  volumes 
or  pamphlets  in  one  binding.  (4)  History  of 
a country  as  a whole  is  pretty  broad,  and  so 
we  may  split  up  a series  like  the  Rolls  Series 
into  individual  works.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  many  historical  series  include  works  that 
would,  if  classed  by  subject,  be  placed  far 
away  from  history,  e.  g .,  in  literature  or  eco- 
nomics. By  scattering  the  series  we  place  this 
non-historical  material  by  subject,  but  we  de- 
prive the  investigator  of  works  brought  to- 
gether especially  as  illustrative  material  and 
published  only  as  such.  (5)  Class  works  of 
a special  school  together  if  collected  to  illus- 
trate that  phase  of  literature.  (6)  Scatter 
publishers’  series.  A further  practical  con- 
sideration is  binding,  which  may  properly  be 
considered  in  keeping  together  a collection  of 


monographs.  All  monographs  covered  by  col- 
lective volume  title  pages  must,  of  course,  be 
kept  together. 

We  have  now  touched  upon  a number  of 
points  of  difficulty  that  arise  in  connection 
with  the  act  of  placing  a book  under  its  proper 
class.  The  number  of  cases  might  be  indefin- 
itely increased.  E.  g.,  shall  we  class  catalogs 
of  books  on  special  subjects  located  in  a par- 
ticular library  by  library  or  by  subject? 
Shall  we  class  books  on  the  organization  of 
Parliament  under  legislation  or  constitutional 
history  or  general  history?  Shall  we  put 
Fourth-of-July  orations  under  United  States 
or  local  history?  Shall  we  consider  theolog- 
ical point  of  view  in  classing  books  on  special 
doctrines  of  Christianity?  We  have  seen  that 
there  are  principles  that  indicate  those  char- 
acteristics of  a book  which  have  significance 
for  the  classifier  and  determine  the  place  of 
a book  in  a scheme  of  classification ; and  these 
principles  hold  good  whatever  arrangement  of 
classes  may  be  made  in  a system.  A code  for 
classifiers,  therefore,  in  which  these  principles 
should  be  presented  would  treat  of  how  to 
determine  the  class  where  a book  belongs. 
Such  a code  would  be  distinguished  thereby 
from  a system  of  classification  which  deter- 
mines where  that  class  shall  stand  with  refer- 
ence to  other  classes  in  a scheme  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  This  code  would  bring  together 
and  systematize  the  local  practice  of  many 
classifiers  in  many  libraries,  a practice  that  is 
often  based  upon  experience  that  is  of  far 
more  weight  than  any  merely  theoretical  con- 
siderations can  be. 

The  instances  which  I have  given  should 
suffice,  it  seems  to  me,  to  show  (1)  that  there 
are  enough  of  such  principles  to  make  a book, 

(2)  that  these  principles  are  not  necessarily 
relative  to  a particular  system  of  classification, 

(3)  that  a code  of  rules  drawn  up  as  I have 
outlined  would  be  of  great  value  to  classifiers, 
and  would  result  in  securing  greater  consist- 
ency in  classification  and  hence  more  efficiency 
in  rendering  the  resources  of  our  libraries 
available  to  those  who  use  them. 


Gaylord  Bros. 
Makers 

Syracuse,  N-  V. 


